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ABSTRACT 

As members of a language and literacy doctoral cohort, we four authors 
attempt to situate ourselves within a community of practice in which 
knowledge is socially constructed. In this context, we explore our identi¬ 
ties as collaborative writers and researchers. This paper documents the 
self-study that we undertook while collaboratively writing scholarly ar¬ 
ticles. We framed our research with three questions addressing process, 
product, and theory. How do individual writers approach a collaborative 
assignment, both emotionally and cognitively? Do writers perceive a dif¬ 
ference in the quality of collaborative text versus individual text? How 
does experience connect to theory? Our experience indicated an increased 
consciousness of our writing processes and made us more aware of issues 
of style, audience, and clarity. Furthermore, the data emphasized the re¬ 
lational aspect of collaborative writing. We concluded that collaborative 
writing has a place in doctoral studies for its potential in increasing dia¬ 
logue within a discourse community. 

RESUME 

Nous sommes une cohorte doctorale de quatre etudiants dans le 
domaine de la langue et de la litteratie. Nous formons une communaute 
de praticiens au sein de laquelle le savoir est construit socialement. 
Dans ce contexte, nous explorons nos identites respectives en tant que 
collaborateurs en recherche et en ecriture. Cet article documente l'etude 
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que nous avons entreprise en redigeant collaborativement des articles 
academiques. Notre projet etait encadre par trois questions portant sur 
le processus, le produit et la theorie : Comment un auteur aborde-t-il une 
tache collaborative aux niveaux emotif et cognitif? Les auteurs pergoivent- 
ils un ecart entre la qualite d'un texte redige en collaboration et celle d'un 
texte ecrit individuellement? Quels rapports y a-t-il entre 1'experience et 
la theorie? Notre experience a revele une prise de conscience accrue quant 
au processus d'ecriture de chacun et aux problemes de style, de lectorat 
et de clarte. En outre, l'aspect relationnel de l'ecriture avec collaborateurs 
s'est vu amplifie. Nous concluons que l'ecriture collaborative a sa place au 
niveau doctoral en raison de son potentiel d'amelioration du dialogue au 
sein d'une communaute discursive. 


Discussion regarding the purposes and intents of doctoral programs continue 
to centre on complex and multifaceted questions (Harris, Freeman, & Aerni, 2009). 
In education, doctoral students are being prepared for a wide range of opportuni¬ 
ties. What remains central in these programs is preparation to assume a place in 
the research community. The academic research community itself is in a state of 
flux, as issues regarding collaborative scholarship raise questions in relation to 
tenure, promotion, and publication (Facione, 2006). As members of a language and 
literacy doctoral cohort at a western Canadian university, we watch the evolving 
nature of scholarship with interest as we attempt to situate ourselves within the 
community of practice. In the process it has been necessary to explore our own 
identity as collaborative writers and researchers. 

Throughout our initial coursework, our readings informed us of the social 
dynamic of writing (Clark, 1990; LeFevre, 1987; Wells, 1999). What we read, talk¬ 
ed about, and listened to was reflected in our writing. The social collectivity of 
thought allowed us to move our ideas forward with a common framework. We 
were "inventing by interaction" (LeFevre, p. 68). Through this invention, individ¬ 
ual pieces of writing were produced. Each piece of our solely authored weekly 
writings for the single audience, our professor, was nonetheless multivoiced. The 
understanding of the impact of others on our writing encouraged us to investigate 
the collaborative scholarship that takes place with multiauthored writing. This 
paper documents the self-study that we undertook while collaboratively writing 
scholarly articles. 

BACKGROUND 

Over the past twenty years, much educational research on collaborative writ¬ 
ing (CW) has been conducted. Starting with the work of Bruffee (1984), Gere (1987), 
LeFevre (1987), and Ede and Lunsford (1990) (also identified by Durst, 2006), col¬ 
laborative writing research and practice has resulted in an established body of 
literature marked by a learning framework in which knowledge is socially con¬ 
structed. Both Vygotsky's and Bakhtin's theories inform the social construction of 
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knowledge. Vygotsky suggested that signs and symbolic systems such as language 
only gain meaning as they are used in relation to other people and within soci¬ 
ety (Daniels, 2005; Vygotsky, 1962). Moreover, social interaction can affect an indi¬ 
vidual's quality of learning. When a more expert other, such as a teacher or peer, 
works with a learner by providing supports in a way that enables the learner to 
accomplish tasks the learner would not be able to complete alone, the learner and 
the more expert other are working in what Vygotsky called the zone of proximal 
development (Hedegaard, 1996; Vygotsky, 1978; Wells, 1999). Wood, Bruner, & Ross 
(1976) used the term scaffolding to include a range of supportive behaviours by a 
knowledgeable other that lead a learner to greater understanding and independent 
task performance. Recent studies report this type of scaffolding happens in CW (Al- 
Jamhoor, 2005; Benton, 1999; Nixon, 2007). Other studies have shown that writing 
with others allows participants to coconstruct knowledge through negotiation of 
roles and meaning (Chiang, 2002; Porras-Hernandez, 2001). 

Bakhtin's contributions to social constructivist thought regarding dialogue 
(Bakhtin, 1981,1984/1994; Farmer, 1998; Halasek, 1999) provide a helpful para¬ 
digm when considering the benefits of CW. For Bakhtin, language is multivoiced 
and imbued with nuance and history. Words carry political, historical, and cultural 
meanings that have particular significance at the time of utterance, as well as fu¬ 
ture meaning as that text enters new dialogue with subsequent voices. Capitaliz¬ 
ing on the dialogic nature of language, engagement with others in the process of 
writing creates intentional opportunities for developing relationships and gener¬ 
ating knowledge. 

Given the social nature of writing and the relational intricacies involved in 
writing collaboratively, it should not be surprising that both affect and cognition 
influence CW processes. Exploring the interrelation of thought and word, Vy¬ 
gotsky (1962) wrote 

We have in mind the relation between intellect and affect. Their separation 
as subjects of study is a major weakness of traditional psychology since it 
makes the thought process appear as an autonomous flow of "thoughts 
thinking themselves," segregated from the fullness of life, from the person¬ 
al needs and interests, the inclinations and impulses, of the thinker, (p. 8) 

Linking individual motivations and feelings to intellect offers research a way 
to consider the personal within the social context. Recent studies indicate that 
these relationships are being noticed in studies of CW. 

A review of research studies conducted in the last ten years and available 
through ERIC, Academic Search Complete, Proquest Dissertations & Theses, and 
Theses Canada Portal offers a sense of the current understandings of CW. For this 
study, background information on process and product was used from two ab¬ 
stract reviews, one focusing on the CW of children and the other on CW in the 
past ten years. In the latter, studies were limited to those with CW in the title in 
the ERIC search. We engaged in further reading to explore more deeply definitions 
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of CW, practical examples of its implementation, and the experiences of study 
participants who were university students, faculty, or professionals (Al-Jamhoor, 
2005; Benton, 1999; Chiang, 2002; De Silva, 2007; Gousseva-Goodwin, 2000; Kim & 
Eklundh, 2001; Maher et al., 2008; Mitchell, 2003; Nixon, 2007; Porras-Hernandez, 
2001; Ritchie & Rigano, 2007; Sakellariadis et al., 2008; Straw, Atkinson, Baardman, 
& Sadowy, 1996; Sutton, 2002). 

The reviewed research offers some insights to cognitive and emotional aspects 
of collaborative writing. For example, CW improves motivation and attitude to¬ 
ward writing tasks (Benton, 1999; Standley, 2006, Vendramin, 2006). In addition, 
academic and social identities are developed through CW (Klass-Soffian, 2004; 
Maher et al., 2008; Straw et al., 1996; Vendramin, 2006; Wilson, 2008). Relationships 
tended to be emphasized in the reporting. For instance, among younger writers, 
Standley found that students bonded while working together for five weeks with 
one activity being CW. Ritchie and Rigano (2007) noted the "highly charged emo¬ 
tional and intellectual experience" of academics writing side-by-side as creating a 
synergistic dynamic unique to collaborative relationships. The process is not with¬ 
out pain: personal, cultural, or content-related conflict can arise (Al-Jamhoor, 2005; 
Benton, 1999; Chiang, 2007; Sakellariadis et al., 2008). However, Nixon (2007) and 
the same authors who reported conflict found that collaborative writers develop a 
better understanding of the craft of writing, knowledge construction, and culture 
from multiple perspectives. 

Researchers noted the complexity of CW relationships (Benton, 1999; Klass- 
Soffian, 2004; Sakellariadis et al., 2008; Sutton, 2002). Klass-Soffian found that 
"strong leadership, defining roles and / or role flexibility, an atmosphere of trust, a 
spirit of cooperation, commonality of purpose, student accountability, and estab¬ 
lishing solid group identity" (abstract) were required for successful group collabo¬ 
ration. Ritchie and Rigano (2007) also talked about the intricacies of negotiating 
roles and process and the comfort that developed between them through their 
ongoing interaction. For Maher et al. (2008), social and emotional support were 
integral to their writing. Benton suggested that mutual accountability might en¬ 
courage stronger involvement with the work. 

Sakellariadis et al. (2008) documented the process of a large group of faculty 
and student collaborative writers exploring identity construction. Their report il¬ 
lustrated the complexities involved in negotiating uses of technology, the role of 
face-to-face meetings, and the challenges to communication. Both process and re¬ 
lationship were integral to the evolving work, and the paper is littered with emo¬ 
tion-laden reflections. For example, to start each passage about sharing writing 
online, all three voices reference feelings, using words such as "scary," "exposed 
and quite alone," and "disappointing." All three writers spoke of the need for re¬ 
sponse from their collaborators. In Kim and Eklundh's (2001) study, participants' 
revisions of their collaborators' work was guided in part by not wanting to hurt 
others' feelings. Likewise, Maher et al. (2008) describe group members' initial re¬ 
luctance in commenting on each others' work. 
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Most of the studies that examined quality of written product considered young 
writers. There is evidence that quality of writing is improved through collabora¬ 
tive writing although it is not necessarily the collaboratively written products that 
showed improved quality (Benton, 1999; Sutherland & Topping, 1999; Yarrow & 
Topping, 2001). In Sutherland and Topping's study, three groups of eight-year-olds 
engaged in writing. Their study found improvements for various ability pairings 
using individual and CW writing tasks. Topping, Nixon, Sutherland, and Yarrow 
(2000) found gains in the individually written pieces by five-year-olds comparing 
their writing before and after paired writing with their 11-year-old tutors. Simi¬ 
larly, Vendramin (2006) found that after writing online collaboratively, elementary 
students' text showed improved writing conventions. Furthermore, strong writers 
improved from working with stronger, older writers. Collaborative writing was 
shown to improve organization and vocabulary elementary school students' writ¬ 
ing in Standley's (2006) study, but this was not compared to individual writing. 
However, not all CW is of high quality (DeSilva, 2007; Topping et al., 2000). DeSilva 
suggests that explicit instruction on process can assist in producing quality writing. 

Based on the reviewed studies, more research on graduate students writing 
collaboratively as well as studies linking CW with quality of writing for older 
writers is needed. Therefore, this examination of our collaborative process and 
product adds to collective understandings of CW processes and products and of¬ 
fers insight into the question of whether they have a place in the academic culture 
at the doctoral level. 


Definitions 

Definitions of collaborative writing are many and may leave readers with 
more confusion than clarity (Hill, 2003). In this study, we considered the seminal 
definitions by Ede and Lunsford (1990) and a few more recent examples and then 
constructed our own definition. Ede and Lunsford and other scholars whom they 
cite, such as Reither, conflate writing and collaborative writing. Since all language 
is socially constructed, all writing is collaborative. However, Ede and Lunsford 
distinguish between dialogic CW in which members work together on all aspects 
of the project and hierarchic CW in which members assign each other or them¬ 
selves different parts of the project. Any project may include both types of CW. 
More recently, Ritchie and Rigano (2007), within their description of CW, defined 
cooperative and lead writing. In cooperative writing, contributors take turns, ne¬ 
gotiating different sections to write before (usually) the first listed author merges 
the different sections and voices. In lead writing, one person takes responsibility 
for writing the first draft; the lead would be rotated for subsequent papers. Al¬ 
though lead writing was a common practice among the people that Ritchie and 
Rigano interviewed, their own CW process involved writing side-by-side in regu¬ 
lar sessions for which each came prepared. This type of writing involves negotiat¬ 
ing control, for example of the keyboard; reflexivity; and emotional investment. 
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For the purposes of this paper, it was necessary for us to come to a common 
definition of what we meant by collaborative writing. We could not assume that 
although we had participated in the same experience that our definition would be 
shared. In order to create a common definition, each of us wrote a definition and 
emailed it to Anita. This process allowed us to ensure that each voice was heard 
equally rather than attempting to create a definition together. Anita attempted to 
compile the responses into one definition and then sent the synthesized definition 
back to the other members for review and revision. The four individual definitions 
were as follows: 

1. The crazy insight I had into the collaborative writing experience was that 
all our writing is collaborative. We negotiate topics, explore ideas, chal¬ 
lenge support, and point out omissions. The trouble is, this negotiation 
often doesn't happen until much later in the process. Collaborative writ¬ 
ing invites others in earlier, acknowledges the impact others have on the 
writing process, and credits others for their insights and voice (Warren). 

2. Two or more authors composing a single piece of writing by either dis¬ 
cussing or contributing content, structure, style or form (Allyson). 

3. Collaborative writing is a process that encourages two or more people to 
have ownership over the produced text (Karen). 

4. Collaborative writing involves more than one person committed and con¬ 
tributing to a text piece but does not assume co-authorship (Anita). 

What was common in these four definitions was the idea that CW does not just 
mean the production of text. The "impact others have on the writing process" in¬ 
cludes discussion, support, insight, editing, or revision as well as the actual sharing 
of the keyboard. These ideas also reflect some continuing issues that we were work¬ 
ing out regarding ownership and authorship of text. If "all our writing is collabora¬ 
tive," then how do we accurately and validly give credit and acknowledge impact? 
These discussions continued as our four pieces moved closer to completion. It be¬ 
came apparent that the lead author was usually more open to crediting coauthors 
than were those who may have had less direct writing involvement and may have 
contributed primarily in discussion. As some articles are still in progress, the dis¬ 
cussion is ongoing. Issues of authorship as well as the question of what amount or 
kind of contribution constitutes collaborative writing, not simply collaboration, is 
reflected in the fourth definition, "does not assume coauthorship." Through this 
process, we have discovered that assumptions cannot be made, but conversation 
must be open and transparent to make thoughtful decisions and reach consensus. 

We accepted the final collaborative definition, as put together by Anita, with¬ 
out revision. At this point, we had established a sense of trust in the quality of 
each other's writing. The discussion and the act of creating individual definitions 
seemed to make each of us comfortable with the representation of our ideas in this 
final definition: 

Collaborative writing is a process that involves two or more people com¬ 
mitted to a jointly composed text. Negotiation begins early in the process 
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and includes exploring topics; challenging; supporting; and pointing out 
omission; while addressing content, structure, style or form. Collaborators 
do not assume coauthorship but acknowledge the impact, insights, and 
voice of others. 


Research questions 

To frame our own research, we began with three research questions that dealt 
with process, product, and theory. How do individual writers approach a col¬ 
laborative assignment, both emotionally and cognitively? Do writers perceive a 
difference in the quality of collaborative text versus individual text? How does 
the experience of the writers connect to the theory underlying collaborative writ¬ 
ing? The first two questions guided our reflections and served as a framework for 
setting questions in order to collect data and analyze results. The third question 
served to ground our experience in the literature. 

METHODOLOGY 

As education doctoral students we have become more aware of the integral 
nature of self-study as a part of teaching and reflective practice. Pithouse, Mitchell, 
and Weber (2009) write that there has been increased research into the "processes, 
emotions, complexities, nuances, values, cultural templates, embodiment, and the 
political and social contexts of teaching" (p. 44). This research contributes to the 
idea of the holistic nature of our learning process in an academic community. Our 
research study attempts to legitimize our use of self-study in a collaborative com¬ 
munity. Hamilton and Pinnegar (1998) define self-study as the "study of one's 
self, one's actions, one's ideas, as well as the 'not self'" (p. 236). LaBoskey (2004, 
as cited in Pithouse, Mitchell, & Weber, 2009, p. 45) identifies four aspects central 
to self-study: Self-study (1) is improvement driven; (2) involves interactions with 
colleagues, students, literature, and our previous work; (3) employs multiple, pri¬ 
marily qualitative methods; and (4) is undertaken with an intention to go public. 

Participants 

The participants in this study were the four authors of this article. All four 
were members of a language and literacy doctoral cohort at a western Canadian 
university. We were in the first year of the cohort and took two required courses 
together. Anita, Warren, and Allyson had known each other prior to the start of 
this program through their master's program while Karen was new to the oth¬ 
ers. All had completed individually authored master's theses in the discipline of 
Language and Literacy; two were qualitative and two were quantitative studies. 
The CW exercise was an assigned task in the core courses; however, choice of col¬ 
laborators and task was left to the participants. The assigned task was to complete 
four coauthored articles, each based on one of the studies in the four theses. 
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Method 

The collaborative writing group was established in the fall of 2008 and some 
negotiation occurred as coursework was being completed, but the bulk of the 
work took place in second semester. At the first CW meeting in January 2009, we 
decided to divide the roles so that each of us was lead author on an article arising 
from our original study. We then formed two pairs according to convenience based 
on shared workplace and type of original study, qualitative for one pair (Anita and 
Karen) and quantitative for the other (Allyson and Warren). Each pair would work 
together on two papers with the other pair providing more direct input at the ed¬ 
iting stage but with the option of revising text at any point. At this first meeting, 
Anita and Karen devised a timeline which included work on the two lead papers 
as well as preparation for the reporting of the self-study at a graduate student 
symposium. Allyson and Warren, though not able to copresent at the symposium, 
agreed to be coauthors and to participate in other ways. The timeline was quite 
broad including tasks such as "choose journals, conduct initial abstract search, and 
share drafts" but proved to be useful in keeping the writers on track. 

Data were collected from October 2008 to April 2009. Sources included biweek¬ 
ly meeting minutes, exit slips, individual journal responses, emails, participant 
interviews, and reflections on the final products. Data formally collected during 
meetings included meeting minutes that were either taken in note form or audio 
taped as well as exit slips, which were ten minute individual writings immedi¬ 
ately following meetings that synthesized information and provided opportunity 
for immediate reflection on the process. Participant journal responses and emails 
were collected as they occurred but were not formally assigned. Final participant 
interviews and reflections of products were collected at the end of April 2009. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Data were analyzed using the initial research questions as a frame. Anita and 
Karen divided up the data sources and charted and coded the data based on the 
questions. Each data source was considered in three initial categories. Process: 
Cognitive; Process: Emotional; and Product. After an initial coding of the data we 
met and through discussion added a fourth category. Process: Logistics. Although 
we were investigating the social nature of writing, our implicit and mutual default 
to categorize data items was towards a cognitive model for writing process, ac¬ 
knowledging the emotional impacts of writing together and of product as separate 
parts of the process. 

Process: Cognitive 

The cognitive model of writing proposed by Flower and Hayes (1981) ac¬ 
counts for individual differences in the composing processes of writers. They sug¬ 
gested that a series of cognitive processes were employed by writers recursively. 
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These processes become more sophisticated with the growing experience and con¬ 
sciousness of individuals' approaches to composition. As we analyzed the data, 
any comments that dealt with the actual generation of text or the consciousness of 
a participant regarding the composition process were entered as Process: Cogni¬ 
tive. Throughout the data, we articulated consciousness of our own writing pro¬ 
cess. Ideas of structure, audience, and style were mentioned in exit slips, meeting 
minutes, and final responses. Interestingly, the actual writing process was seldom 
mentioned in email correspondence. 

Collaboration seemed key to the increasing consciousness of certain processes. 
Allyson found that the conversations with collaborators were valuable in "forcing 
me to refine and clarify" the writing. For Karen, the "ongoing feedback challenged 
my perceptions of the writing." Having feedback from other thinkers invested in 
the outcome offered opportunities to think differently about the purpose of the 
writing task in a way that having only the feedback of an instructor might not have 
prompted. Collaborators imposed a process of constant revision, intensifying the 
recursive nature of the generating, translating, and revising. Warren found that 
"live critical voices are powerful but emotionally challenging," but he "carried the 
critical voices into the drafting process." He developed confidence in articulated 
ideas through defending them in conversation with the collaborators. 

Collaboration also generated thinking in a way that was different than writ¬ 
ing alone which in turn affected subsequent writing. In this CW process we held 
multiple simultaneous roles. Even when we were not the person whose writing 
or ideas were being addressed by the others, or as we referred to it as "being in 
the hot seat," we were given the opportunity to witness how others think, both 
through reading and through listening. By engaging in our collaborators' pro¬ 
cesses, we learned about our own thinking and processes. As Karen commented, 
"I had the opportunity to see other people's writing in process; I didn't realize 
how seldom I get to do this." At an early stage in our collaboration, the articula¬ 
tion of our writing process seemed necessary as a defence mechanism. During a 
particularly heated sharing session, questions regarding process and content had 
the tendency to be taken as criticisms. It was not until later that we opened up 
regarding our process. Anita wrote, "Talking about the writing is also a key point 
to this process." It was important for us to move away from focusing solely on the 
content to including the process that led us to the content. 

In addition to the cognitive process of writing, this collaborative work gave 
us the opportunity to cognitively process our content learning. As Warren noted: 

Collaborative writing created a space in which each could appreciate the 
ways in which each researcher's work contributed to a new understand¬ 
ing of language and literacy. The collaboration was fertile ground for com¬ 
ing to new insights into the nature of the dialogic learning of our subject, 
but also the dialogic learning of doctoral students in a language and lit¬ 
eracy cohort. 
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Through our conversation and writing, we explored ideas relating to feedback; the 
value of talk, reading and identity; one-to-one tutoring; and the many opportuni¬ 
ties for scaffolding. Hearing and reading each others' perspectives on the issues 
we had explored in our theses became a valuable way of building knowledge. 

Process: Emotional 

Much of the research on collaborative writing stressed the quality of the rela¬ 
tionship as influencing the success of the writing (Al-Jamhoor, 2005; Benton, 1999; 
Chiang, 2002; Maher et al., 2008; Nixon, 2007; Sakellariadis et al., 2008; Straw et 
al., 1996). As this project was the first major collaboration effort for most of us, a 
large part of the data documented the developing relationships and the emotional 
complexity required. While analyzing the data it was noted that at times the emo¬ 
tional comments were connected to the writing task, while other data related to 
emerging relationships that served other purposes but may have contributed to 
the success of the collaboration. 

At the beginning of the project we were slow to start and emotions were often 
mentioned in the reflections. Confidence in the collaborative process and in each 
other needed to be developed. Throughout the data, emotion-laden words such 
as "shy," "tentative," "hesitant," "awkward," "uncomfortable," "insecure," and 
"uncertain" spoke to the complexity of a new relationship. However, optimism 
was also present. As Allyson commented, "being accountable to the group will 
be motivating and reassuring." There was a pull within the individuals and as a 
group between the possibilities of and fear of the unknown. 

Time spent with the group was felt to be valuable despite the ongoing tension 
between insecurity and productivity. A month before expected completion, we felt 
the impact of time pressures, while at the same time valuing the time we were tak¬ 
ing to meet and talk. As Allyson put it, "This [meeting] was good. Time to interact 
with primary and secondary partners was valuable. I didn't feel like I've moved as 
far forward as I would've liked, but I'm on the cusp." Appreciation for time spent 
with the group was mentioned by another, who noted not only accountability as 
motivating, but cited talk as creating ownership of each others' lead papers and 
creating a learning journey within the doctoral program. 

Regardless of the value in time spent together, the CW process required an 
investment in time that in some ways became an emotional stress. Karen com¬ 
mented, "it was good to carve out this time to work, but, like carving, it seems 
to be somewhat bloodletting." These dichotomies of emotions seemed to follow 
a recursive pattern similar to the cognitive one. At times, we were positive and 
hopeful, using words like "optimistic" and "excited" and at other times frustrated 
and worried, and writing about being "vulnerable" and "misunderstood." 

Communication beyond the writing project indicated the trust that had de¬ 
veloped between the participants. This was most evident in the email correspon¬ 
dence. Between October 6, 2008 and April 27, 2009, over 211 email messages were 
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documented. As noted previously, very few of these messages addressed the ac¬ 
tual writing. Topics of the emails included sick kids, terrible roads, busy sched¬ 
ules, vacations, hockey, and life. One particular snowy Sunday involved a series of 
emails in which participants shared their exhaustion and concerns with adding a 
doctoral program into their lives. We also took the opportunity in emails to value 
these growing relationships. Following a presentation on the collaborative pro¬ 
cess, Anita wrote. 

We were grateful to have been able to offer specific examples from your 
voices. Doing the presentation gave me further realization of how I am 
growing to really value our foursome. I really do hear all your voices in 
my head and that's a good thing. 

And despite the challenges of the program, Karen wrote. 

At the risk of sounding sappy, could I just say how much I am appre¬ 
ciating this learning community. This was brought home to me when I 
watched other students present and was reminded about how isolated 
I felt during my master's program. I like that this learning seems much 
more public, not just between me and the professor, much more authentic. 

The "hot seat" incident, the presentation, and the "email" weekend are exam¬ 
ples of critical junctures that gave us context to measure our growth and change in 
this process. These events themselves did not cause the change in the individual 
writers, but they were shared experiences that contributed to our learning com¬ 
munity. Exit slips and emails document additional critical incidents that occurred 
at different times and for different reasons for each of us. 

The time that we invested in this initial CW process brought us to the point 
in our relationship where we now see other collaborations not only as possible 
but also, for some of us, as preferred. Allyson who would rather "pick moss from 
between the patio stones" than write noted, "I would [now] rather write together 
than alone." All four of us indicated that collaborating on this course assignment 
laid the groundwork for future writing together. 

Process: Logistical 

Logistics was a category that had not been identified in the initial questions 
but emerged from the data. The exit slips noted that setting agendas and timelines 
helped us to focus and manage the tasks. Email correspondence became a pri¬ 
mary way to deal with logistics. Thirty-nine emails dealt specifically with arrang¬ 
ing meetings. While a solitary writer controls all parts of his or her own process, 
collaboration requires communication on how, when, and where writing will take 
place. This communication involves a commitment of time and negotiation to set 
the stage for an effective writing experience. 
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Initially, decisions on how to proceed were tentative. With little previous expe¬ 
rience, the group was unclear on what decisions needed to be made. It was noted, 
"It wasn't until the expert provided feedback that the novices felt able to proceed." 
In our case, the expert was the professor who had assigned the CW task and who 
had personal experience of writing collaboratively. His expert feedback catalyzed 
a critical incident changing the dynamics of the CW experience. The four of us had 
been cautious in providing feedback, worrying about our collaborators' feelings. 
Our professor was much more willing and able to engage us in critical response to 
the writing. This process was initially distressing as each of us felt put in the "hot 
seat" but this modeling by our professor moved us to another level of trust and 
professional dialogue. 

The other logistical piece that the group struggled with was the actual as¬ 
signed task. The course required us to write a publishable article based on the data 
in each of our master's theses. Initially, we saw this as an efficient way to proceed 
given that the research had already been completed. As the project progressed, the 
task became a logistical issue. Allyson reflected. 

The negotiations of roles in the collaborative team were tentative and 
seemed to take a long time. We were all personally invested in our theses; 
it was a bit like offering up our youngest child for a group to evaluate 
and shape up. While the owner of the research may have felt uncertain 
about putting our best effort out there, the other members of the collabora¬ 
tive felt uncertain about making suggestions. I guess the "do unto others" 
ethic is too deeply ingrained in us all. We're a polite group. 

A combination of factors was at play. We were expert in our own topic areas 
yet hesitant to offer feedback in the others' areas. Moreover, we were not quite sure 
how an individually conducted study could evolve into a collaboratively written 
article. We were not sure how each of us might come to feel ownership of the top¬ 
ics, partly out of respect for the investment each of us had in the original studies. 
Negotiating these details logistically required time, trust, and tact. This negotia¬ 
tion was done over time and repeatedly as we gained confidence and trust in our 
relationships. When Allyson's article was ready for submission, Karen broached 
the topic of removing herself as a coauthor as she felt that her contribution to the 
final product was minimal. Allyson said that she felt comfortable leaving the name 
on as our definition of collaboration went beyond the actual production of text. 

Product 

Our goal was to produce four coauthored articles by the end of the study. 
Four articles were completed; however, we are continuing to work on revision and 
editing because we are "not completely satisfied with the final product." As the 
deadline loomed to hand papers in for grading, writers worked more individu¬ 
ally, with collaboration confined to the imagination. This caused Karen to wonder 
whether the writing was in fact collaborative. In addition, because the coauthored 
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articles were assigned, lurking questions surfaced throughout the process as to 
what we were measuring, particularly in relation to the purpose of both the writ¬ 
ing and the process. Perhaps part of the assignment was to create better papers 
through collaboration. On the other hand, rather than focusing on product, maybe 
the desired outcomes were less tangible and more process focused. Perhaps the 
intent was to offer a learning experience of developing a community of thinkers 
in dialogue together. 

Despite our lack of clear criteria for successful product, the final reflections 
indicated each of us found some satisfaction in the quality of writing that resulted 
from working together. When asked to describe the final product in a final reflec¬ 
tion, Warren felt that the expression of ideas was "more concise because of the 
feedback." Through conversation, text was significantly rewritten: The ongoing 
feedback was felt to have improved the clarity and composition of the papers. 
Anita stated clearly that, "it made my writing better." Nonetheless, product was 
infrequently addressed in the data, and statements referring to the quality of the 
products is purely anecdotal rather than comparative. 

Connection to theory 

Our third research question examined how our experience connected to the¬ 
ory. Our data supported other research findings related to product, process, and 
relationship. For example, studies by Vendramin (2006) and Standley (2006) in¬ 
dicated that CW improved the structural components of pieces. For Maher et al. 
(2008), developing a meta-language together allowed group members to discuss 
content, structure, and expression of ideas. Through discussion and peer feedback, 
writers improved their clarity of thinking and expression. Similarly, our experi¬ 
ence involved an increased consciousness of our writing processes and made us 
more aware of issues of style, audience, and clarity. Our writing pieces were also 
edited and reviewed more often in the collaborative process, resulting in what we 
perceive to be more polished final pieces. 

As in the reviewed research, our data emphasized the relational aspect of col¬ 
laborative writing. Time needed to be invested to develop trust, negotiate roles, 
and structure the process. As a result of working together in this group, we see this 
time as an investment in future writing endeavours. We have established much 
of the groundwork to move forward with further collaborations. As Anita wrote, 

I feel very comfortable saying blunt, not always diplomatic, and down¬ 
right opinionated things because I trust the others to have equally outra¬ 
geous statements and to challenge, amend, soften, or substantiate mine. In 
short, I think trust is developing and already there as a base. 

As already suggested by Straw et al. (1996), CW needs to be undertaken with 
an understanding of the time investment and the importance of trust. The CW 
task must also recognize the complexity of the relationships. Both the trepidation 
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and the power in building these relationships were evident in our study as in the 
research reviewed. "Walking on eggshells" (Straw et al., p. 57) and the "sense of 
belonging" (p. 57) were mirrored in our study by hesitancy, awkwardness, and 
vulnerability contrasted with valuing others' voices in our heads as part of a learn¬ 
ing community. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Although our collaborative writing continues, some findings of our self-study 
can be summarized. Not unexpectedly, we experienced recursive patterns in both 
cognitive and emotional aspects of the writing. In terms of cognitive process, we 
gained an increased sense of our own writing through exposure to each other's 
thinking and writing processes, much like the metalanguage referred to by Maher 
et al. (2007). Moreover, we built knowledge together. Emotional benefits includ¬ 
ed increased confidence, trust, and affect towards the writing process. Two areas 
identified as requiring further study came out in the area of logistics and measur¬ 
ing quality of product. 

Logistical implications of the time and the related emotional implications re¬ 
garding trust arose from this study. First, our data suggests that short-term writing 
partnerships may not best take advantage of the relational aspect of collaborative 
writing. Second, our particular task contributed to the complexity of relationship 
building by adding an ownership component to the data that needed to be worked 
through. Straw et al. (1996) noted the dissociation from text that sometimes ac¬ 
companies CW. In successfully coauthored texts, "the text must remain open and 
pliable in order for the blending of voices to happen" (p. 58). Starting with an 
individually researched thesis added weight to feelings of ownership. A writing 
task without this complication may create conditions that allow for more efficient 
development of roles. 

The research that focused on writing quality dealt mostly with younger chil¬ 
dren. Although this study was not designed to measure quality of writing, a re¬ 
search question did solicit our perceptions of writing quality. Our data suggested 
that we felt that our writing had improved, but we had established no criteria for 
measuring improvement or framing our perceived differences between individu¬ 
ally and collaboratively written texts. Most of the perceived improvements were 
at the level of ideas which were better developed as a result of the conversations 
or in terms of clarity of expression. Based on this study, it would also be difficult 
to assess whether our CW is better than each of our previous individual writings 
or whether our individual writing has improved as a result of this collaboration. 
More research is needed into writing quality and CW. 

Engagement through dialogue has been cited in the research on CW. For ex¬ 
ample, Sakellariadis et al. (2008) describe the movement of ideas and text, face-to- 
face and writing apart, in their CW group: "Now our writings are re-creating new 
conversations on a landscape of paper" (p. 1216). Or as Ritchie and Rigano (2007) 
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note, . .we each can recall meaningful intellectual and emotional spaces of being 
together that in turn help us to reconstruct these spaces metaphorically" (p. 133) 
as they imagine possible reactions of the other based on their experience of writ¬ 
ing side-by-side. Similarly, what we engaged in throughout this process was ex¬ 
tensive dialogue. Through discussions about writing, about our topics, about our 
learning, and about life we added each other's voices to our own. Our thoughts 
became multivoiced. From a Bakhtinian perspective, this engagement with others, 
this layering of language, gave us the opportunity to construct new knowledge. 
For this reason alone-that is to engage in fruitful dialogue-collaborative writing 
has a place in doctoral studies. 

EPILOGUE 

One year has passed since the conclusion of our doctoral course that housed 
the collaborative writing assignment. At the point of this writing, two of our articles 
have been submitted to journals for publication. One was accepted with revisions, 
and it has been successfully resubmitted. The second received mixed reviews but 
revision and resubmission were suggested. The final two articles continue to be 
revised and prepared for submission. This paper, also accepted for publication, is 
the fifth of our collaborative endeavours. Anita, Allyson, and Warren continued to 
write together, producing a sixth collaborative paper on the relationship among 
beliefs, practices, and professional development of teachers. Karen chose not to join 
them, only because of the time commitment required. While collaboration distrib¬ 
utes the workload, it also increases the time required. The decision not to partici¬ 
pate was made regretfully. Based on this paper and the collaboration on the sixth 
paper, Anita individually wrote a paper to be presented at a conference spring 2010. 

In keeping with the original configuration of writing relationships, the review¬ 
ing process of the first article to be accepted for publication involved the lead writ¬ 
er, Allyson, the professor, and paired writer Warren. All of us read the manuscript 
versions in their iterations, but the timing and type of each of our revisions was 
different. Allyson and the professor reviewed the statistical analyses after which 
the lead writer incorporated reviewers' suggested changes. She sent the manu¬ 
script to all collaborators. Thereafter, Allyson, Warren, the professor, and Anita 
met to discuss the changes face-to-face, line-by-line. Anita observed and wrote 
notes, offering only minimal interjections. This meeting was led by the professor 
who had made substantial revisions, with also weighty contributions from the 
paired author who had likewise carefully responded to the whole paper. Ally- 
son discussed each point with the others, noting some points and changing some 
points in text. After this meeting, Allyson and Warren significantly rewrote the 
introductory section, and then the other two offered proofreading and minor re¬ 
visions. One document was worked on in sequence using Word's track changes 
feature and appending each writers' initials to the document name before sending 
it back to the group via email. 
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The second article that was accepted for publication met with contradictory 
reviews, with one reviewer recommending significant changes. Anita as lead writ¬ 
er met with the professor to discuss process, as Anita and Karen were entering 
their 90-day candidacy period, limiting the time they might spend on manuscript 
revisions. At the point of writing, the professor, one of the collaborating authors, 
may initiate the revisions until the other writers are able to contribute. 

This paper, our fifth effort together, was revised in much the same manner that 
it was written. Anita made some revisions initially and then sent the revised man¬ 
uscript to Karen. We met face-to-face to discuss the reviewers' comments, changes 
already made, and ensuing process. Sitting for two and a half hours side-by-side 
at the computer, holding hard copies, we itemized tasks, discussed content, and 
noted both. Again, we only worked on one document, but rather than using track 
changes, we followed our system of adding new text as well as commentary di¬ 
rectly into existing text, using bold font and changing font color if necessary. After 
the bulk of the changes had been made, we emailed the other two for approval of 
details, text, and use of names. 

As we submit this article for publication we can say that what has continued 
to develop and have an impact on our evolving academic identity is the trust that 
we have developed as a group. The CW process, although initially imposed on 
us, provided a professional community that has allowed for ongoing discussions 
about our own work. It has also provided us with personal support intended by 
the doctoral cohort structure of our program, but it was the CW subgroup that best 
encouraged the collegiality and friendship that is desirable during a doctoral stud¬ 
ies program. The difficulty that we are facing at the moment is writing our candi¬ 
dacy exams. As a highly individual process, the candidacy requirements limit, to 
the point of exclusion, any input from others, including discussion, into our writ¬ 
ing. Our research in language and literacy and our CW process have convinced 
us that talking and thinking together enriches our individual thinking. As Anita 
commented, 

I find myself thinking like Allyson, Warren, or Karen and wondering if I 
ever thought differently. It's hard for me to pick apart which pieces I have 
come up with on my own and which ones are integrated from the conver¬ 
sations we've had. 

The social nature of language improves the thinking necessary for quality 
writing. Having experienced this, the solitary nature of our candidacy exams is 
not only personally difficult but philosophically less than productive. 

Collaborative writing has become part of our practice. Responses to our work 
through conferences and reviews suggest that our experience is unique in the doc¬ 
toral studies community. We would suggest that this needs not only further re¬ 
search but also more extensive practice.* 
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